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College Curriculums Aid in Reducing ae red t.J9s¢ 


Teacher Shortage 


EDUCING the shortage of qualified elementary 
school teachers has been the major function of 
many teacher education institutions in the United 
States since their creation. In addition to their reg- 
ular programs, staffs of normal schools, teachers col- 
leges, and some departments of education in other 
colleges and universities have, over the years, given 
much time and energy to spring and summer “short 
programs,” to night classes, Saturday sessions, cor- 
respondence work, extension courses, teacher insti- 
tutes, and workshops in elementary education. 
Holders of liberal arts degrees, persons prepared 
for high school teaching, and other aduits have qual- 
ified for elementary school teaching by means of 
accumulated credits gained in part-time, summer, or 
other irregular attendance at college. Often they 
could not obtain instruction in a desired pattern 
because the courses required were offered only in 
prerequisite sequences for ine benefit of regular 
students. Thus, for irregular students, required 
courses could be completed only through part-time 
attendance for almost 2 years. Mature men and 
women were required to attend classes with freshmen 
or sophomores arid to spend as much time in their 
professional preparation as the less mature regular 
college students. Recently special programs have 
been set up to help increase the number of elementary 
school teachers. Some of these programs offer reg- 


ular courses in full-time attendance patterns or 
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new courses especially for mature college graduates. 
New curriculums for preparing elementary school 
teachers are described below. 


Additional Regular Curriculums 


Fifteen years ago few liberal arts colleges and not 
many State universities or land-grant colleges offered 
programs for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers. Recently many have added elementary 
education curriculums. A few have included these 
curriculums in liberal arts degree patterns; many 
have insisted that the new programs lead only to the 
degree of bachelor of science in education. 
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Programs Preparing Teachers for Both Elementary and 
Secondary School Teaching, Usually Within a 4- 
Year Period 


The oversupply of secondary school teachers just 
after the end of World War II and the shortage of 
elementary school teachers at that time were factors 
in the development of “‘dual”’ or “unified” programs 
for the preparation of teachers. Sometimes re- 
quired courses for elementary and for secondary 
school teaching were condensed so that by taking a 
heavy load, the student could qualify for both ele- 
mentary and secondary school teaching within a 
4-year period. Teaching employment for these 
graduates usually was in the elementary schools 
above grade four. 


Since September 1951, all students preparing for 
public school teaching in the State of Washington 
must qualify for both elementary and secondary 
school teaching. The regulations prescribe 4 years 
of college preparation preceding paid teaching ex- 
perience and a fifth year to be begun before the 
second year of teaching and completed within 4 
years after graduation, under the supervision of an 
approved Washington college or university. 


Cooperative Programs Between Colleges 


In Oregon since 1951 students attending colleges 
preparing only secondary school teachers can qualify 
for elementary school teaching by attending ele- 
mentary education courses in one of the State col- 
leges of education for two quarters, by engaging in 
student teaching full time under its supervision for 
a third quarter, and by using this credit in obtaining 
a bachelor’s degree in the institution preparing 
secondary school teachers. A similar program has 
been set up in New Jersey permitting students from 
Rutgers University who are preparing to teach to 
attend the State Teachers College at Newark for 1 
year as part of their work toward a degree at Rutgers. 
The four Michigan State colleges of education are 
experimenting with cooperative plans for providing 
the first 2 years of elementary education programs 
at junior colleges. 

The College of the Pacific, with financial help from 
the Rosenberg Foundation, has set up a 3-year ex- 
periment for the preparation of elementary school 
Scholarships were granted to 15 students, 
approximately half from Stockton College and half 
from Modesto Junior College. These students were 
admitted with junior standing into the pilot study 
at the College of the Pacific in the summer of 1954. 


teachers. 
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A larger number will be admitted in 1955. The 
program requires the students’ full attendance for 
a 10-week summer session, for the academic year, 
and for the following 10-week session. They will enroll 
for directed teaching during the spring semester. 
In the autumn of 1955, they will obtain teaching 
positions on provisional credentials. They will be 
supervised cooperatively in their teaching duties by 
local school officials and by a staff member of the 
College of the Pacific. The students will attend a 
special Saturday seminar during the year to com- 
plete the requirements for the bachelor’s degree 
and full teacher certification. Careful plans are 
being developed for evaluation of this program. 


Programs for High School Teachers Wishing To Qualify 
for Elementary School Teaching 


Many colleges have summer programs to prepare 
high school teachers for emergency or full certifica- 
tion for elementary school teaching. Usually these 
programs take one full summer. Sometimes addi- 
tional study is required for regular certification. 

The Portland, Oreg., Public Schools have for sev- 
eral years operated special summer workshops in 
which selected recent graduates of curriculums for 
high-school teachers may qualify for elementary 
school teaching. By special arrangement with the 
Oregon State Department of Education, since 1949 
annually more than 40 such persons who have been 
promised employment in the Portland elementary 
schools have studied the aims, objectives, tech- 
niques, and procedures in teaching in the elementary 
schools of Portland. They are granted emergency 
certificates at the end of the summer session, but 
they must complete an additional 12 hours of pre- 
scribed courses before obtaining a regular certificate. 
Most of the workshop staff are Portland teachers and 
supervisors. An evaluation report in 1951 revealed 
that the principals of the Portland elementary schools 
were satisfied with the work of these persons. This 
program is now in the Extension Division of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education but is 
operated in cooperation with the Portland Public 
Schools. 


Programs for Liberal Arts Graduates 


Scores of colleges now have programs for preparing 
liberal arts graduates for teaching in the elementary 
or secondary schools. These range in length from 
one summer to one year. 

For 20 years the Bank Street School in New York 
City has prepared selected liberal arts graduates 
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in a one academic year program for elementary school 
teaching. The students normally spend 3% days each 
week throughout the year helping regular teachers 
in the cooperating elementary schools, gradually 
taking over increasing responsibility as teachers. 
Usually each works in 2 or 3 different schools during 
the year and with several different age level groups. 
He gives 1% days each week to regular classwork 
and study. In addition, he attends one 2-hour late 
afternoon class and one 2-hour night class a week. 
Master’s degree candidates must complete an ap- 
proved project under college supervision during the 
second year. 

The Connecticut Emergency Training Program 
was started by a special legislative appropriation in 
1949 to four State Teachers Colleges. Carefully 
selected liberal arts graduates were given an 8-week 
preparation for emergency certification as elemen- 
tary school teachers. Of the 350 who applied in 
1949, 222 were accepted, of which 217 were recom- 
mended for 1-year certification permits. Continu- 
ance of certification depended upon required study 
until regular certificates were obtained. A super- 
visor was employed full time to help the 157 who 
started teaching in September 1949. 

Since 1951 Boston University, in conjunction with 
the Newton, Mass., Public Schools, has conducted 
a 6-week summer workshop in elementary education 
for selected liberal arts graduates. More than 240 
people had completed this program by 1954. Ad- 
mission has been limited to persons promised em- 
ployment by a public-school system or to others with 
outstanding records. Students devote their morn- 
ings to student teaching in the Underwood Elemen- 
tary School in Newton and their afternoons to lec- 
tures and group discussions on methods of instruc- 
tion. Only 4 percent of the graduates were rated 
poor by the principals under whom they taught sub- 
sequent to finishing the program; 32 percent were 
rated superior, and 41 percent good. 


From 1948 through 1954 the State Teachers Col- 
leges of New York admitted more than 3,500 college 
graduates into summer “intensive teacher-training 
programs” for elementary schoo] teaching. The 
graduate obtains a temporary license upon success- 
ful completion of one summer’s program. Renewal 
of this license is contingent upon his completion of a 
second consecutive summer’s work and a third 
within the next 2 years. Permanent certification 
demands a fourth summer of successful study. 


Although the projects sponsored by the Fund for 
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the Advancement of Education are primarily focused 
upon improvement of teacher education, programs 
supported by this fund provide means by which 
liberal arts graduates can qualify for elementary 
school teaching in an academic year’s time. The 
projects therefore add to the number prepared for 
teaching. Workshop techniques and directed expe- 
rience in teaching are important phases of these 
programs. Such programs are in operation for the 
State of Arkansas, at the University of Louisville, at 
Harvard (in cooperation with 21 colleges), at Cornell, 
at Goucher, at Yale, and in a joint project of Vander- 
bilt University and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


Grants from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education helped support programs to prepare 
liberal arts graduates to become elementary school 
teachers in four California projects started in 1954, 
three under the direction of San Diego State College, 
Claremont College, and the University of Southern 
California, respectively, and one conducted by the 
San Francisco Unified School District with the coop- 
eration of San Francisco State College. The first 
three programs involve 29 school districts and 150 
students. The school district authorities selected 
the trainees in the winter of 1954 and agreed to 
employ them as interns in September. The trainees 
spent 100 clock hours in the spring in visiting schools, 
and the summer in intensive seminars. In Sep- 
tember they were assigned full-time teaching positions 
in all districts except San Diego. In San Diego, the 
interns were assigned in groups of four, each for 
three-fourths of the time, under a master teacher 
employed full time. The five persons thus carried 
four regular teaching positions at a cost of four 
regular teachers. Credit for student teaching was 
granted these interns. During the year the interns 
attended a special seminar conducted by the teacher 
education institution. From 26 to 32 semester hours 
of credit are to be earned during the two summers 
and the regular year. Full summer session attend- 
ance in 1955 will qualify these students for regular 
certification. 

In San Diego, 32 candidates were selected from 80 
applicants; 27 completed the program. In the spring 
each visited at two or more grade levels in at least 
two schools and at lunch time discussed problems of 
teaching with the principal. They spent the sum- 
mer session time in courses and in observation of 
elementary school teaching. At the end of the sum- 
mer session, they spent 3 weeks with the city school 
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personnel in planning for teaching. The regular 
teaching of each four interns was closely supervised 
by the master teacher. 


The principals of schools participating in the San 
Diego experiment were well pleased with the interns’ 
teaching and predicted that most of them would 
merit permanent status as teachers. They urged 
more preparation for specific responsibilities of 
teachers. 

Wayne University, in cooperation with superin- 
tendents of schools, has a program to qualify persons 
with liberal arts degrees or with 3 years of nonpro- 
fessional college education for certification to teach 
in Michigan elementary schools. Intensive pro- 
grams were organized in Port Huron, Roseville, 
Pontiac, and Dearborn beginning in February 1954. 
Those chosen were between ages of 21 and 50, 
interested in working with children and youth, free 
from physical, emotional, and speech defects, and 
with credit for 100 semester hours of college work 
from an accredited institution. Each student gave 
18 weeks’ full morning time to student-teaching in or 
near his home community. 

The students attended a workshop in elementary 
education 3 afternoons a week and a 6- to 10-week 
summer session to complete the program. The 20 
semester hours of credit they obtained in this 
program met the professional education requirements 
for the Michigan Provisional Teaching Certificate for 
degree holders, and for a special 1-year certificate for 
those with 3 years of previous college credit. Fifty- 
three students completed the initial program, and 
95 had graduated by the end of the fall semester. 
A larger group was expected to enroll in February of 
1955. Additional centers may be establisied. A 
careful evaluation of this program is planned. 


Less-Than-Degree Programs 


Many colleges provide summer session offerings 
from 2 to 12 weeks in length, frequently including 
full-time workshops, to raise the professional quali- 
fications of undergraduates who are _ teaching. 
Less-than-degree patterns are found in several States, 
especially in those few States in which high-school 
graduates may become certified for elementary school 
teaching by taking a small number of college courses. 

Kent State University at Kent, Ohio, has set up 
programs in Canton, Elyria, and other locations 
where high-school graduates may take from 6 to 8 
hours of course work a quarter for 5 quarters and full 
loads for 3 quarters to qualify for elementary school 
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certification at the end of 3 calendar years. The 
Ohio State University at Columbus has a program 
under which a student in elementary education may 
attend school for 2 calendar years (8 quarters), and 
then start teaching. He may obtain a degree in 
6 years through inservice courses and additional 
summer sessions. 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, started a 
Cadet Teacher Preparation Program in February 
1955 for high-school graduates who wish to qualify 
for elementary school teaching while carrying on 
regular employment, or for housewives. The pro- 
gram will consist of evening courses for 3% years and 
full-time attendance for the first semester of the 
school year 1958-59. 

The Office of Education and the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor called two meetings of 
representatives from educational groups in the 
summer of 1954 to explore ways in which married 
women with college degrees might be prepared for 
elementary or high-school teaching. ‘The group 
thought that in major centers of population, there 
were enough interested capable married women 
graduates to justify special programs to prepare them 
for teaching. It was suggested that superintendents 
of schools might search out such _ prospects, 
contract with them in advance for employment upon 
their certification, and persuade nearby colleges to 
offer courses for their professional preparation at 
hours not interfering with homemaking duties. 
Many married women may wish to qualify in con- 
centrated full-time programs; others may prefer a 
somewhat more leisurely pace over a 2-year period 
or longer. Such programs would require the full 
cooperation of staff members of public schools, 
college faculties, and State department of education 
officials. 


In Conclusion 


The programs discussed in this report are emer- 
gency or experimental in character, or both. Those 
in charge have been concerned that only competent 
teachers be prepared in them. Careful evaluation 
may justify the inclusion in many teacher education 
programs of some practices used in these emergency 
or experimental endeavors. The anticipated need 
for many more elementary school teachers in the 
coming years may bring additional programs for 
preparing them. In such programs, as in all teacher 
education plans, the educational welfare of the child 
to be taught is of paramount importance. 
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Trinity College Associates 


EIGHTEEN major central Connecticut corporations 
have joined with Trinity College in a pioneering 
program for the advancement of business, industry, 
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and higher education in the Hartford area. They 
will be known as the Trinity College Associates. 


It is believed to be the first time that corporations 
have joined with a liberal arts college for mutual 
advancement. Such plans have been successful 
between engineering schools and business, but the 
Hartford plan is reported to be the first major 
practical answer to cooperation between corpora- 
tions and the liberal arts institutions, which pro- 
duce a high proportion of top business leadership. 


Formation of the associates has been under way 
for about a year with the present corporations as 
charter members. Membership is open to all 
firms in the area. Annual corporate membership 
fees are used partly for special associates programs 
and partly to underwrite the general educational 
purposes of the college. Scope and detail of the 
program are determined by an Advisory Council 
composed of representatives of each member cor- 
poration and of the Trinity trustees, faculty, and 
administration. 


Now under study for special projects of the 
associates are conferences on the relationship of 
Hartford to its suburbs, symposiums on the economy 
of New England, practical ways to make the college 
library more useful to the community, faculty 
consultation to solve business and community prob- 
lems, and expanded evening classes for advanced 
study by young executives. 

The associates were organized “‘to make active 
and vital the natural partnership that exists be- 
tween corporations and Trinity College in the sup- 
port of free thought and private enterprise and 
in the advancement of a high standard of living.” 
The plan goes beyond the concept of outright gifts 
to liberal education. The associates have recog- 
nized that the college offers tangible benefits to 
corporations and their communities, equal to those 
derived from technical education. 





“The whole art in the organization of a university 15 
the provision of a faculty whose learning 1s lighted up 
with imagination. This is the problem of problems in 
university education; and unless we are careful the 
recent vast extension of universities in number of 
students and in variety of activities—of which we are 
so justly proud—will fail in producing its proper 
results, by the mishandling of this problem.” 

—Alfred North Whitehead. 
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Earned degrees conferred in higher educational institutions, by field of study, for aggregate United States: 























1953-54 
Bachelor’s and first professional | Master’s and second professional Doctor’s 
Field of study i 
Total Men Women Total Men Women Total | Men Women 

SP vivatdkeacihipumninneak menace 292, 880 |187, 500 |105, 380 | 56,823 | 38,147 | 18,676 | 8,996 | 8,181 815 
Ri ae tiles ened ond n4ekencassnaetnon 7,832 | 7,687 145 | 1,302 | 1,279 23 515 508 7 
Ren rene... 6 on LS 1,203 | 1,174 29 140 137 3 64 Debden. 
EN tS a ee ae ee ae 904 902 2 127 i Ms ee 30 | 
Agriculture—all other__...........---.-- 5,725 1 -S;611 114} 1,035 | 1,015 20 421 414 7 
PRGORON SHINEE ® , . onesie ccgnecnuconas 9,366 | 6,754 | 2,612} 1,610} 1,287 323 | 1,077 977 100 
I iciteaw acer nnehened eden canes 53 49 4 47 40 7 33 31 2 
INNO. bocb oe, SR 439 239 200 242 180 62 131 115 16 
OMA Si ies oc eres ae sh 195 173 22 105 82 23 145 129 16 
SONI dhiitncc uty singed bavi eiunsaaeiondt 5,847 | 4,161 | 1,686 435 336 99 147 127 20 
iii cennuginds cinta 293 198 95 197 162 35 171 155 16 
EERE aR ane ot FOE 61 57 4 83 81 2 55 4 a eee 
| Nh AS ETL SE! Stay 98 48 50 93 74 19 85 80 5 
DOLE. <ictithadsindeisbadstatnoneann 1,696 | 1,300 396 323 258 65 221 204 17 
Biological sciences (not elsewhere classified) _ 684 529 155 85 74 11 89 81 8 
SIE Mos. nice culdddiokacncuaaneriiemenl 56, 817 | 16,885 | 39,932 | 27,785 | 15,423 | 12,362 | 1,498 | 1,237 261 
ila acts sinstonsxanbasekin 47,383 | 9,837 | 37,546 | 26,075 | 14,021 | 12,054 1,388; 1,148 240 
IU IB ain. oe cocadeceteces 2,521 | 2,456 65 444 423 21 14 | Bee 
Pape eee. . oso Ak 6,913 | 4,592 | 2,321 | 1,266 979 287 96 75 21 
NN 5 hcnetiinivetnchtindiioh a 22, 329 | 22, 264 65 | 4,204 | 4,189 15 594 | ae 
St lnssiarkcs card eects dapeihemnieemmexeduin 12,556 | 4,729 | 7,837) 1,674 862 812 356 290 66 
POE, ccnutttinectinnn<semeuseneVbenenaded 15,894 | 7,522 | 8,372) 3,027| 1,992} 1,035 249 217 32 
IR iw nti a hbdinkienedeignesitin 1,623 | 1,531 92 158 147 11 3 1 2 
REAL Others Ba 6,239 | 2,545 | 3,694] 1,577) 1,034 543 73 68 5 
Speech and dramatic arts. ............--- 3,418 | 1,653 | 1,765 731 446 285 147 126 21 
Fine arts (not elsewhere classified) _ _ _ _-__- 4,614 | 1,793 | 2,821 561 365 196 26 22 4 
PORES TE a ee iy 3,793 | 1,473 | 2,320 820 439 381 230 182 48 
Classical foreign languages.___.______.---- 571 398 173 138 73 65 46 38 8 
Pee eae ere: bout eee 1, 268 303 965 234 121 113 57 34 23 
IGN, Seikatkdiindianrnitln Naas 327 185 142 86 57 29 46 38 8 
i ii nin tesidinlnctiinled wrtiaiictancd detalii bes 1, 210 370 840 197 95 102 39 34 5 
EE ES BEE RES TAI 68 45 23 34 22 12 5 | 

All other modern foreign languages-___-_---- 349 172 177 131 71 60 Tf 33 4 
| A A OME L NRCG | 708 589 119 177 155 22 51 49 2 
Healing arts and medical sciences !___________- 23,616 | 16,458 | 7,158] 1,552 910 642 202 190 12 
Dentistry, DD) Gronlys.-< 2 coc.2- 2.28 3,102 | 3,063 | ea ee Se He | aera ol a, ge eee Serene a” 
i ais nin cit cet sccm anhibeeciniels 423 248 175 106 104 2 3 > 
| eee 6,757 | 6,414 oF eee, eevee ORAM e es) ame, ail Men! kenge 
On ee ae SS ES SE Bee a ee 5, 109 62 | 5,047 482 18 464 73) ee 2 
a ee ee Te 706 686 20 2 | ie oe eae 1 2 ees 
EE AARP ETO MTC 449 439 10 4 (NR RERE ys See | nares oem 
PUI i. cic teinainsiteadiihahaniadaeeaaaarelel 3,885 | 3,542 343 147 139 8 75 72 3 
EL OTE RS IE AEST PO Be 185 91 94 455 354 101 29 26 3 
Veterinary medicine, DVM or higher-_----- 803 793 10 16 15 1 8 | Cees 
Medical sciences (not elsewhere classified)__| 2, 197 | 1,120 | 1,077 340 274 66 84 80 4 

| 


























See footnotes at end of table, p. 99. 
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Earned degrees conferred in higher educational institutions, by field of study, for aggregate United States: 





























1953-54—Continued 
Bachelor’s and first professional | Master’s and second professional Doctor’s 
Field of study - 
Total | Men Women Total | Men Women Total | Men | Women 
cescdas domi SEL | | 
Home economics - PET TTT oy | 81 | 7,386 590 | 10 580 | 25 | 5 20 
CGE S95 RR oe ae | 2,244 | 1,495 749 242} 201 41 | 6 5 | 1 
Law, LL.B. or higher_._...-.---.----- a 9,298 | 8,976 322 341 | 329 12 31 30 | 1 
Library science *______ Bit ee al | 364 | 1,232 127 | 24 103 7 PAS bes 
Mathematics... _____- Kin Sa sdssnbcws ay a | 2,722 | 1,368 706 579 127 227 213 | 14 
Militaty or naval’ science..._.-.......-....--- | 1, 843 | 1,842 | 9] EN CORE ALR RD © See Ae ee 
Physical Sciences 5____ : boss ee | 9,880 | 8,607; 1,273 | 2,374} 2,197 177 | 1,686 | 1,625 | 61 
Astronomy. ---- ; bis cians 13 | ll 2 19 16 3 15 13 2 
es crm Caos ace ee | 5,791 | 4,727} 1,064]| 1,098 972 126 | 1,013 968 45 
Ei IE ae a ey ide fem | 1,632} 1,553 79 412 397 15 136 130 6 
Metallurgy. Sct a. eee oe Be. ry oneal 31 30 1 18 18 |______. 
Meteorology........--------- Cee ty eet 93 88 . 38 Lg See 5 4 
Physics._.......- a ee) ee ae } 1,952 | 1,877 75 714 685 29 485 479 
Physical sciences (not elsewhere classified) _| 366 318 48 62 59 3 14 13 1 
ec, a er ae tet sieebanteanie | 1,845 | 1,582 263 251 207 44 103 95 
Psychology. _-_..---- oN en . Oo | 5,758 | 3,085 | 2,673 | 1,254 885 369 619 553 66 
De Je So 2 OS ocekbae | 7,435 | 6,393 | 1,042| 1,310 962 348 226 220 6 
Religious education and Bible_______..._--.| 2,972 | 2,049 923 653 347 306 57 56 1 
ET ee ae rE ae 4,463 | 4,344 119 657 615 42 169 164 5 
Ta a in 2 was ahaa 76, 365 | 58,770 | 17,595 | 7,182 | 5,994] 1,188 | 1,195 | 1,095 100 
a eh lp 2 a _...-| 27,774 | 19,447 | 8,327 | 3,116] 2,439 677 | 1,016 924 92 
Pees Seek Si bo eee, Aes 265 121 144 94 68 26 46 40 6 
| CS a ee ee 6,728 | 5,938 790 609 547 62 245 233 12 
RE Ee ne ee peel eee. 9,385 | 6,418 | 2,967 | 1,220 864 356 355 321 34 
International relations__._......._---- 362 269 93 219 182 37 33 31 2 
Lhe 2 a ee 5,332 | 4,314] 1,018 534 455 79 153 143 10 
et Lele SE ei ANE: 5,702 | 2,387 | 3,315 440 323 117 184 156 28 
PUR Oe, eo 43,490 | 36,350 | 7,140 | 3,623 | 3,199 424 128 122 6 
Business and commerce—Accounting--| 7,461 | 7,021 440 538 518 | 20 13 12 1 
Business and commerce—All other____| 33,483 | 28,234 | 5,249 | 2,576) 2,311 | 745 105 101 4 
Public administration__......-------- 383 351 32 323 288 i] 5 , || Se 
ils UES ees ce dens dekcdivss 2, 163 744 | 1,419 186 82 iv4 5 4 1 
Social sciences (not elsewhere classified)__..| 5,101 | 2,973 | 2,128 443 356 87 51 49 2 
Miscellaneous: 
Arts (without major)..........---.------ 6,908 | 5,018; 1,890 103 74 29 42 39 3 
Sciences (without major)_..........------ 4,386 | 3,638 748 95 83 12 36 32 4 
ME greer ch ccasenatananasscegecdes 844 566 278 97 66 31 21 18 3 























1 Does not include Psychology, which, because of its multicategory nature, has 
been listed independently. 

® Students in secondary education generally major in particular subjects, such 
as English, history, mathematics, at the same time they are preparing to teach. 
In the current survey, when (as occurs especially in teachers colleges) all or nearly 
all degrees in an institution were reported under “education,” an attempt was 
made through correspondence with the institution to distribute such degrees 
according to the major field of specialization. 

§For a breakdown of engineering degrees by field of specializaiion see ‘‘En- 
gineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1954” Circular No. 421 (in press). 
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4In those schools where the master’s degree is the first professional degree, 
the students receiving the master’s degree are included in columns 2-4, as 
recipients of the first professional degree. 

§ Does not include geography, which, because of its multicategory nature, has 
been listed independently. 

*Does not include geography, philosophy, or psychology, which, because of 
their multicategory or comprehensive nature, have been listed independently— 
in alphabetic order. 

Source: Research and Statistical Standards Section, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Land-Grant College Stamp 


A NEw 3-CENT POSTAGE stamp commemorating the 
founding of Michigan State College and Pennsyl- 
vania State University was issued on February 12, 
1955. These were the first two land-grant colleges. 

Michigan State College, at East Lansing, Mich., 
was founded in 1855. It was America’s first agri- 
cultural college, and it largely set the pattern for the 
land-grant college system which followed. The 
doors of the college were opened in 1857. On 
February 12 it began a centennial celebration. The 
1954 fall enrollment was 15,613. 

The Pennsylvania State University, the land- 
grant college in Pennsylvania, had its origin in the 
Farmers High School of Pennsylvania chartered by 
the State legislature in 1855. Seven years later it 
became the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 
The institution is situated at State College, Pa. Its 
1954 fall enrollment was 14,271. 

The new stamp, in green, pictures an open book 
representing education. Four symbols represent 
leading subjects taught at the two institutions: ears 
of wheat, for agriculture; a beaker to hold chemicals, 
for chemistry; a pickax, for mining; a cogwheel, for 
engineering. 





Master of Law and Taxation Degree 


Tue Co.ece of William and Mary has announced a 
program of study leading to a new degree, master of 
law and taxation. The program is designed to fill a 
need for competently trained persons to serve in 
any capacity in which a thorough comprehension of 
all phases of taxation is an essential requirement. 
The present complex of tax laws often requires joint 
consideration by a lawyer, an accountant, an econo- 
mist, a political scientist, and an expert in business 
management to analyze properly all aspects of a 
tax matter. The program is intended to equip the 
student with fundamental groundwork in all these 
fields and to offer as much advanced study in each 
as relates directly to the field of taxation. 

The bachelor of arts, bachelor of civil law, and 
master of law and taxation degrees may be under- 
taken in 7 years, in which the requirements for the 
first 2 degrees are completed in a 6-year combined 
arts and law program, with the 7th year devoted to 
the specialized study of tax law. The program in- 
cludes certain required courses in business admin- 
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istration and economics, as well as the work in arts 
and sciences, law, and taxation. Students holding 
an academic baccalaureate degree and a bachelor of 
laws degree from other approved institutions may be 
admitted to the program. 





NATO Essay Competition, 1955 


The American Council on NATO, a group of citizens 
organized to support the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, is conducting a nationwide essay com- 
petition. The competition is limited to 2 age groups: 
those under 19 years of age, and those between 19 
and 30 years of age. Contestants may select one of 
the three prescribed subjects. Essays may not ex- 
ceed 3,000 words. The winriing essay from each age 
group in the United States will be placed in competi- 
tion with those from each of the other member 
nations of NATO. The international winner in each 
age group will be offered a free round-trip air passage, 
with a week’s accommodation, to NATO Head- 
quarters in Paris, SHAPE, and other NATO instal- 
lations. The American Council on NATO will offer 
additional prizes to the United States winners. 
Entries from the United States must be postmarked 
not later than April 10, 1955. 

Further information on the NATO Essay Competi- 
tion may be obtained from: Miss Frances Barry, 
Assistant Secretary, American Council on NATO, 
8101 Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. 





Selective Admissions at Longwood 


A RECENT sTupy of a selective admissions program 
established at Longwood College, Farmville, Va., in 
1947 shows that it has brought to the college a more 
capable group of students, in general; it has attracted 
more students of superior academic aptitude; and it 
has eliminated relatively incompetent students. In 
addition to indicating a marked rise in mental 
ability, a further result of the program has been to 
increase from 40 to 55 percent the number of fresh- 
men who stay in college long enough to take degrees, 
which is considerably higher than the national 


average of 48.2 percent for women in college reported 
by the Office of Education. 
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for Foreign Use 


OREIGN STUDENTS about to return to their 

native lands and American citizens going abroad 
for study or employment occasionally discover that 
their academic credentials earned in the United 
States must be legalized by the appropriate resident 
representative of the country in which the credential 
is to be used. Not all countries impose this require- 
ment, but most of the Latin American countries, 
Iran, Iraq, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Syria utilize 
this method of assuring themselves that returning 
nationals have pursued programs of study in recog- 
nized institutions. During the calendar year 1954, 
the Office of Education issued for college students 
alone 344 certifications to be legalized for use in 20 
foreign countries. 


Procedure in the Legalization of Credentials 


Before an embassy or a consulate will accept for 
legalization an academic credential, it must be 
certified and authenticated. The steps in the certifica- 
tion-authentication-legalization procedure are: 

(1) Issuance by the United States Commissioner 
of Education of a formal statement certifying to the 
validity of a diploma or transcript and the reliability 
of the institution at which the credential was earned, 
and attestation by the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, under official 
seal, to the official character and position of the 
Commissioner of Education; 

(2) authentication by the U. S. Department of 
State of the seal of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and 

(3) legalization of the credential, to which the 
certification and the authentication refer, by the 
appropriate resident official of the country in which 
the credential is to be used. 


Service of the Office of Education 


A foreign student wishing his transcript, certificate, 
or diploma legalized should furnish his embassy or 
consulate with the credential or a photostatic copy of 
it. He should instruct the embassy to forward the 
credential to the Office of Education for certification. 


*Research assistant, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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Legalization of Academic Credentials 


By THERESA BIRCH WILKINS* 


When the Office of Education receives an academic 
credential to be certified, a letter is addressed to the 
registrar of the issuing institution requesting verifica- 
tion of the record represented by the transcript, 
certificate, or diploma. When verification has been 
received from the institution and the accredited 
status of the institution has been ascertained, a 
certificate is issued attesting to the genuineness of 
the credential and the status of the institution. 
The certificate is signed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education whose official character and 
position are verified by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
official seal of the Department. The certification is 
returned to the sender. There is no fee for this 
service. 


Function of the Department of State 


The next step in the procedure for legalizing aca- 
demic credentials is performed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. Embassies and consulates are ac- 
customed to dealing with the Department of State 
and generally recognize seals of other Federal De- 
partments only if they are authenticated by the 
Department of State. The certified academic cre- 
dential is therefore forwarded to the Department of 
State with a request that the seal of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be authenticated. 


Previously, no fee was charged for the authentica- 
tion service performed by the Department of State. 
Effective December 31, 1954, however, the Depart- 
ment was authorized to collect a fee “for authenti- 
cating Federal, State, or territorial seals . . . or any 
document submitted to the Department for that 
purpose.” The prescribed fee for authenticating the 
seal of another Federal Department is $1.50. In- 
structions covering “Requesting Services and For- 
warding Remittances” as published in the November 


30, 1954, Federal Register, follow: 


Request for services, accompanied by remittance of the exact 
total fee chargeable (as well as by postage stamps or stamped re- 
turn envelope if registered mail, air mail, or special delivery mail 
service is desired), should be addressed to the Authentication 
Officer, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fees must be paid in full prior to issuance of requested documents, 
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If . . . the exact fee chargeable in a given case is not known in 
advance, the Authentication Officer will upon request ascertain 
it and (by form post card or other suitable means) notify the 
person requesting the service. 


Remittances should be in the form of (1) cash, (2) check or bank 
draft drawn on a bank in the continental United States, or (3) 
postal money order. Remittances should be made payable to 
the order of the Department of State. 

The Authentication Officer, Department of State, 
upon receipt of the certified credential, inscribes the 
signature of the Secretary of State and affixes the 
seal to a document which authenticates the seal of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The authenticated credential is returned to the em- 
bassy or consulate responsible for legalizing the 
credential. 


Legalization by the Embassy or Consulate 


The embassy or consulate, usually for a fee payable 
in advance by the student, legalizes the credential 
and forwards it to the student or to the agency desig- 
nated by him. The original document, augmented 
by the blue ribbon and red seal of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the red 
ribbon and red seal of the U. S. Department of State, 
_and the official inscription and stamp of the embassy, 
furnishes an imposing exhibit and no doubt assists 
the possessor in obtaining the position or academic 
objective to which his record entitles him. 


Notarizations Not Essential 


Occasionally a request for certification reaches the 
Office of Education accompanied by notarizations of 
various signatures, including that of the Governor or 
Secretary of the State in which the credential was 
earned. Inasmuch as the U.S. Department of State 
does not authenticate academic credentials unless 
they are certified by the Federal Office of Education, 
such notarized signatures of State officials are 
superfluous. On the other hand, nonacademic cre- 
dentials—birth certificates, professional licenses, and 
the like—are not certifiable by the Office of Educa- 
tion and must be certified by appropriate State or 
county officials prior to transmitting them to the 
Department of Stat: for authentication. 


Time Required 

The entire certification-authentication-legalization 
process may be completed within an 8-hour day for a 
student whose credential may be verified immedi- 
ately and who is, willing to “‘walk” the credential 
through each station or desk contributing to the 
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process. On the other hand, it is possible for several 
months to elapse between the time the student dis- 
covers the necessity for presenting a legalized creden- 
tial and the time he actually has the document in his 
hands. From 3 to 5 weeks should be allowed for the 
certification-authentication portion of the procedure. 


Well in advance of his proposed departure from 
the United States, the foreign student should ascer- 
tain whether his country requires legalization of his 
academic credential. If so, a copy of his transcript, 
certificate, or diploma should be furnished his em- 
bassy as early as possible together with a sum of 
money sufficient to cover the fees for authentication 
by the United States Department of State and for 
legalization by the embassy. Foreign student ad- 
visers should familiarize themselves with the certi- 
fication-authentication-legalization procedure for the 
benefit of the departing student who may need to 
avail himself of it. 

Eprror’s Note. A similar article appeared in the February 1, 
1953, HIGHER EDUCATION under the title “Certification of 


Academic Credentials for Foreign Use.” ‘This revision reports 
minor changes in procedure since that date. 





Study of Foreign Students 


CoRNELL SOCIOLOGISTS are conducting a study of the 
“values” of foreign students at the university—how 
such values differ from those of American students, 
what kind of American friends the foreign students 
have, how they evaluate their experience in the 
United States, and how their values and attitudes 
may change as a result of their stay here. 

About half of Cornell’s 500 foreign students will be 
interviewed. ‘Their responses will be compared with 
those of an equal number of the American students 
with whom they associate, and with those of a cross 
section of the general student body. The study 
complements two other research projects centered at 
Cornell, one on student values in 11 American 
universities, and one on intergroup relations in 5 
American cities. 

The Social Science Research Council is sponsoring 
this study and parallel investigations at three other 
universities—New York University, the University 
of California, and the University of Michigan. It 
has also sponsored smaller intensive studies of for- 
eign students at the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Ohio State University, 
and the University of California. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, March 1955 
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[* A DAY when close cooperation between insti- 
tutions of higher education may be the only 
effective means for solving the problems of increas- 
ing social demand for education, changing concepts 
of education, and decreasing availability of teachers, 
a consideration of how interinstitutional cooperation 
has worked may be appropriate. The North Central 
Association’s Study of Liberal Arts Education is an 
example of cooperative effort which has persisted 
over a relatively long time with apparently consid- 
erable profit to institutions participating in it. As 
such, its mode of operation, its specific activities, 
and its accomplishments may be suggestive for other 
similar efforts. 


Origin and Development 


The study came into existence out of a growing 
concern over the preparation of secondary school 
teachers, since partly by historical accident and partly 
by design the training of teachers is a major task of 
private liberal arts colleges. An inquiry into this 
matter, however, quickly expanded to encompass 
all aspects of the liberal arts college program. The 
training of secondary school teachers could not be 
divorced from the kind of teaching found at the 
college level, nor from counseling practices, evalua- 
tion, general education or administrative structure. 
Thus what began in 1938 as a restricted survey 
gradually, but quite logically, evolved into an at- 
tempt to improve all aspects of liberal arts education. 

A subcommittee of the North Central Association’s 
Commission of Research and Services sponsored the 
undertaking which for the most part has been 
financed by schools participating in it. While this 
committee is responsible for general policy, the ac- 
tual conduct of the project, the topics considered, 
and the decisions made are the province of partici- 
pating institutions. These matters are made effec- 
tive through a, by now, well-established structure 
and a clear set of r i: iciples of operation. 

A small central office, consisting of a part-time 
director and secretarial help, provides executive 
leadetship for the undertaking. ‘The director is as- 


*Director, Committee on Liberal Arts Education, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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Interinstitutional Cooperation Through Regional Studies 


By LEWIS B. MAYHEW* 


sisted by coordinators who are full-time faculty at 
member institutions but who devote extra time to 
the tasks of visiting colleges, coordinating study 
work, and serving as educational consultants. 
Ideally, these coordinators work directly with a 
North Central study committee at each institution 
they visit during an academic year. It is through 
these committees that the ongoing work of the study 
is conducted. They decide on what problem to 
focus attention, how to proceed, and how to enlist 
the interests and help of other faculty members. 
Typically the chairman-designate for the next year 
is the person selected to attend one of two 4-week 
workshops held each summer. 

Liberal arts colleges in the region serviced by the 
North Central Association are eligible to participate 
in the study by agreeing to comply with certain 
conditions. They help support the project, send a 
representative to one of the workshops, initiate and 
conduct institutional self-study projects, and share 
with other schools their findings and materials de- 
veloped. At present 65 colleges in 15 different 
States are active in the project. They are privately 
supported, denominationa!'y affiliated liberal arts 
colleges. 

The project, during its 14 years of existence, has 
pursued its goals by several different approaches 
toward each of which any of a variety of techniques 
are used. 


The Spreading of New Ideas 


The study seeks to spread new ideas about higher 
education among the faculties of participating 
schools. During a time of educational ferment this 
is an especially significant task if the insights of the 
pioneer thinkers and researchers are to make their 
way into educational practice. Each summer col- 
leges send representatives to the workshops. These 
people, through study-owned library materials, 
consultants, and the resources they themselves 
represent, become aware of and give serious attention 
to the most recent developments in educational fields 
important to them. The awareness thus created 
and stimulated is reinforced during the school year 
by means of a News Bulletin published once a month. 
It contains descriptions of research, new ideas, and 
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other matters likely to be of interest to liberal arts 
college teachers. Further importance is assigned 
these developments by the annual visits of coordina- 
tors who serve the most useful cross-fertilizing 
function of carrying ideas and knowledge from one 
faculty to another. 


Developing Educational Perspective 


Many teachers find it relatively easy to become 
overly engrossed in professing their own specialties. 
The study has made a concerted effort to help these 
persons conceive of education in broader terms and 
to place their own work in the perspective of a total 
institutional program. A typical arrangement is 
for a faculty committee to decide upon a topic for 
self-study. One person, perhaps a French teacher or 
a chemist, is asked to attend the summer workshop 
and to concentrate on the matter. Sincé topics 
selected are frequently related to broad institutional 
policy these teachers come to recognize the problems 
of administration and to find that rational solutions 
to educational problems are sought after, are possible, 
and sometimes are even achieved. The findings 
of this person are then reproduced together with the 
findings of other workshop participants, and this 
document is made available to all institutions for 
full faculty study, with a possible concomitant 
growth in perspective of all. 

College presidents may have a similar kind of 
experience through an annual workshop which is 
conducted for them, although this is of much shorter 
duration. Even a few days away from fund raising, 
building programs, and public relations work pro- 
vides these persons a welcome and needed chance to 
view educational matters in the large. 

While the coordinators are considered essentially 
as staff members of the study, the position of co- 
ordinator provides opportunity to train younger 
scholars in the ways of educational statesmanship. 
The acts of visiting many schools, of being called to 
give opinions on complicated educational issues, and 
of considering the views of many disciplines provide 
the experience from which future deans, presidents, 
and other educational leaders can emerge. 


Encouraging Interinstitutional Cooperation 


Intense athletic rivalries between schools, com- 
petition for students, and more recently competition 
for faculty have rendered many institutions suspi- 
cious of one another. The notion of truly deep inter- 
institutional cooperation is a relatively new one 
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which has been fostered in part by projects such as 
the North Central Study. For intercollege groups 
to discuss common educational problems in regional 
meetings and in workshops, for faculty members to 
work cooperatively with persons from other schools 
on common research problems, and for administra- 
tors to discuss realistically the possibility of joint 
curricular planning, fund raising, or the like has had 
a salutory effect. Colleges in Oklahoma, for example, 
have participated in these annual conferences in 
which decisions about the common problems of 
general education have been decided. Even more 
complex matters, such as feasibility of one college 
out of several in the same area providing the music 
program while another concentrates on the nursing 
program, are currently being discussed. If schools 
are to exist and provide the education demanded by 
the augmented population of adolescents, their 
available dollars will have to be expended wisely. 
Such cooperative endeavors will help. 


Inservice Training of College Teachers 


Teachers in many schools have neither the time 
nor resources available to keep abreast of contem- 
porary educational developments. The press of 
meeting classes, committee work, and even rearing a 
family detracts attention from all but one’s immedi- 
ate problems. Freeing persons to spend a month ina 
summer workshop provides that leisure which is so 
essential for genuine intellectual growth. The dis- 
tribution of the News Bulletin, which summarizes 
relevant new information, provides at least an 
exposure to recent thinking. The visits of coordi- 
nators, the work on intracollege self-study committees, 
and the perusal of new materials sent out each month 
in the form of packets all serve to further the in- 
service training of college professors at a minimal 
cost. Many schools have reported that these 
experiences provide an entirely new orientation to 
education. 


Achievements 


The achievements of schools participating in the 
study have been many. The development of faculty 
or student handbooks, the creation of new general 
education courses or programs, the initiation of 
evaluation programs or counseling systems, the con- 
duct of seminars and research about teaching 
effectiveness are exemplary of things already done. 
Each year the list grows as more and more persons 
become involved in the study. Of course it has not 
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all been profit. Some schools have participated only 
nominally and some persons have attended con- 
ferences or workshops only to have their stereotypes 
about the curriculum reinforced. However, the 
gains generally have been marked and are attested 
to by the continued support of a study which takes 
money from already tight budgets of the member 
institutions. 





Perhaps the chief implication of this project is to 
suggest that colleges, by such a cooperative enter- 
prise, can do much to improve their programs. ‘The 
values of exchange of ideas, of focusing on important 
institutional problems, of thoughtful contemplation 
of educational policy and intelligent concern for the 
results of research are the stuff out of which dynamic 
education is made. 





Lawyers Survey Their Profession 


URING the past 30 years, several major Ameri- 

can professional groups have taken stock of 
themselves and published their findings in the form 
of reports. Of these reports the study of the engi- 
neering profession in the 1920’s and the study 
of the architectural profession, published in 1954, 
have been outstanding.’ Still in progress, after 
several years, is the legal-profession survey, the 
completed portions of which are summarized in the 
recently published The American Lawyer: A Sum- 
mary of the Survey of the Legal Profession.” 


Origins of the Survey 


During World War II, the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Section of Legal Education and Admissions to 
the Bar proposed a survey of the legal profession 
which would include a complete analysis of the 
present-day profession as well as a study of educa- 
tional programs preparatory to admission to the bar. 
Financed jointly by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the American Bar Association, the 
project was undertaken by an independent council 
of lawyers and laymen appointed in 1947 by the 
association’s president. ‘The survey was planned by 
special divisions, each devoted to a major aspect of 
the legal profession—professional service, judicial 
service, and so on—and the divisions were subdivided 
into topical fields, each in the charge of a consultant 


*Specialist for liberal and graduate education, Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 

1 Cf. HIGHER EDUCATION, vol. XI, No. 2 (Oct. 1954), pp. 21-22. 

2 By Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954, xi, 360 pp. $5.50. 

3 American Bar Association Journal. vol. 33, No. 11 (Nov. 1947), pp. 1075-79. 
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responsible for a report, the report in turn to be 
checked by correspondents appointed in each State.’ 


From time to time reports were made by the 
survey groups, and the present volume, although 
independent of the survey, is a summary which is 
endorsed by the survey director. The present work 
summarizes, however, only the survey reports 
published at the time it was written. Two addi- 
tional major reports, one on “Bar Association 
Organization and Activities” (1954), and one on 
“‘Law Schools in the United States,” to be published 
in 1955, will be covered in the survey director’s 
report which will be “‘a synthesis of all the survey 
reports and material, together with an integrated 
plan for improving our administration of justice, for 
making the legal profession a stronger force for the 
public good and a more splendid instrumentality to 
serve our national welfare.” This done, a layman, 
already designated, will appraise, in still another and 
final report, the entire undertaking which from first 
to last probably will have taken 10 years. 


Scope of Present Summary 


Although, as noted above, the legal-profession 
survey is not complete, included in the volume under 
review are summaries of reports on most of the major 
areas originally decided upon by the council for 
investigation. These are: The Legal Profession: 
Status in Society; Professional Services by Lawyers; 
Availability of Legal Services; Public Service by 
Lawyers; Judicial Services; Legal Education; Ad- 
mission to the Bar; Ethics of the Law; and Organi- 
zation of the Legal Profession. The volume becomes 
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something of an encyclopedia of the American legal 
profession; however, it is not written in the straitened 
language of encyclopedias and is illustrated by tables 
and other materials drawn from the survey. Here, 
for example, one may find discussions on such topics 
as “How Many Lawyers Are There?” “Is the Bar 
an Overcrowded Profession?” “How Much Do 
Lawyers Make?” ‘Women as Members of the 
Bar,” “What Do Lawyers Do?” “The National 
Legal Aid Association,” “The Lawyer in the Legis- 
lature,” “How Not To Settle a Legal Argument,” 
“Problems of Judicial Procedure,” “Liberal Educa- 
tion for Lawyers,” ‘“‘Training the Lawyer Before 
Law School,” “Financial Aid to Law Students,” 
““Examination for the Bar,” “‘Practice Before Federal 
Courts and Agencies,” “How Standards Are Ob- 
served,” and “The Organization of the Bar.” 


Legal Education 


The Summary’s discussion of legal education 
doubtless will be of wide interest. It describes the 
colonial beginnings of American legal education in 
England; the influence of William Blackstone; the 
character and influence of American university law 
schools in the early part of the 19th century, espe- 
cially Harvard; the introduction, persistence, and 
limitations of the case method of legal instruction; 
and it argues for the position that a substantial 
liberal education should precede the study of law 
but should not be reduced to a list of prescribed 
subjects. 

The discussion comments on the problem of cur- 
ricular overcrowding, on the necessity of shifting 
accrediting emphasis from quantitative to qualita- 
tive standards, on the “Model Law Center,” and 
on the reading habits of practicing lawyers. Like 
other professions, the law finds it difficult, without 
resorting to narrow specialization, to prepare prac- 
titioners to cope with new demands being made upon 
the profession. And as in other professions, it recog- 
nizes that opportunities for study following comple- 
tion of formal professional training must be the 
principal source from which its members are to draw 
educational breadth and larger understanding. 


Conclusion 


For the legal practitioners who read all the survey 
reports as they appeared, as well as for those who 
missed some or all of these studies, the present 
volume doubtless will serve as a helpful review, sum- 
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mary, and guide. It will likewise be of assistance 
to the layman who wishes a brief and authoritative 
statement about different aspects of the legal pro- 
fession. ‘To educators, especially to those charged 
with responsibility for advising students on choice of 
a profession, it will be a source of helpful information. 





Enrollment in Colleges of Pharmacy 


THE UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT in the 75 col- 
leges and schools of pharmacy in continental United 
States in the fall of 1954 was 15,782, according to 
a recent report of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. This figure represents a 
decrease of 17 from the preceding year, but it should 
be noted that the number of freshmen showed an 
increase of 8 percent. The total undergraudate 
enrollments ranged from 37 to 625, the average per 
college being 210. Undergraduate enrollments in 
preceding years were: 1950, 19,514; 1951, 17,669; 
1952, 16,639; 1953, 15,799. 


A total of 612 graduate students were reported by 
45 of the colleges, which represented an increase of 
7 percent over the preceding year. 


The great majority of the colleges and schools of 
pharmacy offer 4-year curriculums to which high- 
school graduates are admitted, but the curriculums 
of 12 are organized on a 1-3 pattern, 3 on a 1-4 
pattern, 4 on a 2-3 pattern, and 1 on a 24 pattern. 
Several of the colleges and schools offer optional 
curriculums in addition to those that constitute 
the regular requirement for most of the students. 





Admission to State Colleges in California 


Tue Cauirornia State Board of Education has 
adopted new regulations on admission to the State 
colleges. The action specifies: 


For admission to a State College, a high-school graduate, 
or other applicant who is judged by the appropriate college 
authorities to possess equivalent preparation, must, as a mini- 
mum, meet one of the following: (¢) Have completed the equiv- 
alent of 70 semester periods (7 Carnegie units) of course work, 
n subjects other than physical education and military science, 
with grades of A or B on a 5-point scale during the last 3 years 
in high school; (4) have completed the equivalent of 50 semester 
periods (5 Carnegie units) of course work, in subjects other than 
physical education and military science, with grades of A or B on 
a 5-point scale during the last 3 years in high school and attained 
the 20th percentile on the national norm of a standard college 
aptitude test. An applicant who fails to meet these standards 
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may be admitted, if in the judgment of the appropriate college 
authorities, he gives promise of being able to succeed in college. 


The regulations also provide: 


Admission to a State college shall be limited to the number of 
students for whom facilities and competent instructors are avail- 
able to provide opportunity for an adequate college education. 
The Director of Education, after consultation with the president 
of a State college, shall determine the number of students for 
whom there are available facilities and competent instructors 
at the college. 


The reason for the new regulations was stated as: 


Students are applying for admission to State colleges far in 
excess of qualified personnel available and of facilities to accom- 
modate them. It is necessary to control the number of entrants 
for the coming spring semester and following semesters by raising 
admission standards immediately. 





General Motors’ Financial Aid to 
Higher Education 


Tue Generar Motors Corporation is embarking 
on a major expansion of its financial support of higher 
education. Through its General Motors Institute at 
Flint, Mich., and through its program of grants to 
universities for fellowships and scholarships and for 
research and special projects, the corporation has 
for some time shown an active interest in higher 
education. In 1954 the higher educational activities 
entailed an expenditure of $2 million. 

Under the College Plan, 107 private and 39 public 
institutions in 38 States will receive annual grants- 
in-aid of from $500 to $800 for each of 250 four-year 
scholarships. The selection of the private institutions 
is based on a formula under which at least one 
scholarship is made available to each accredited 
private institution which has 20 or more graduates 
employed by General Motors. Public institutions 
included are those from which the corporation draws 
a substantial number of graduates. A maximum of 
5 scholarships a year, reaching a total of 20 in the 
fourth year of the program, will be available to any 1 
institution, The colleges and universities are given 
a free hand in choosing students of high scholastic 
ability and leadership potential to receive scholar- 
ship awards. 

The National Plan, the second part of the program, 
provides for 100 four-year scholarships to be awarded 
annually to graduates of public and private second- 
ary schools who are winners in a competitive exami- 
nation to be conducted by the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Recipients will be 
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permitted to select any accredited college that they 
wish to attend. The private colleges selected will 
receive grants-in-aid as under the College Plan. 


Under the 2 plans, 350 students receiving scholar- 
ships will enroll as freshmen next September. When 
the program is in full operation in its fourth year, 
1,400 will be receiving benefits. 

The Foundation Plan, part three of the program, 
provides for unrestricted gifts o: $10,000 each to 
foundations representing colleges in Indiana, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the New 
England States. Membership in these foundations 
is held by 133 private colleges and universities only 
31 of which participate in the College Plan. The 
United Negro College Fund will receive a grant of 
$35,000 to be used for the operating expenses of 31 
Negro colleges. 

When it is in full operation in its fourth year, the 
new threefold program will involve an annual ex- 
penditure of $2 million, bringing General Motors’ 
total financial support to higher education to $4% 
million annually. 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Statistics of Libraries in Institutions of Higher 
Education 1951-52, by Willard O. Mishoff and 
Emery M. Foster. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1950-52, Chapter 6. 60 p. 
25 cents. 


Vocational Education in Distributive Occupations: 
Organization and Operation of Local Programs. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 255, Distributive 
Education Series No. 19. 19 p. 15 cents. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Obtain Direct From the Publishers. 


Known 


Prices Are Indicated When 


America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: A Cur- 
rent Appraisal and a Look Ahead, by Dael Wolfle. 
New York 16, Harper & Brothers, 1954. 332 p. $4. 


Presents a wealth of information on the Nation’s resources of 
talented, imaginative, and trained personnel in the natural and 
social sciences, the humanities, and the professions. 


Communism in Education in Asia, Africa, and 
the Far Pacific, by Walter Crosby Eells. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1954. 246 p. $3. 


A careful reporting of conditions, events, and opinion in 39 
countries of the Near and Far East based on 234 years of travel in 
63 countries, colonies, and other political subdivisions. Shows 
the pattern of Communist infiltration and interprets the causes. 


Curriculum Study in Basic Nursing Education, by 
Ole Sand. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 
225 p. $3.75. 


A progress report of the curriculum study being developed at 
the University of Washington where faculty members of the 
University and the School of Nursing are cooperating. The 
primary objective of the study is to determine the most effective 
program of basic nursing education that will prepare the student 
for bedside nursing in the shortest possible time consistent with 
essential professional competency and patient safety. The 
chapters deal with objectives, philosophy and theory of learning, 
learning in the clinical area, relation between general and profes- 
sional education, relating the social and natural sciences to 
clinical nursing, evaluation, and faculty cooperation. 


Finance in Educational Management of Colleges and 
Universities, by Thad L. Hungate. New York 27, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. 202 p. $3.75. 


Intended to promote a broader understanding of the basic 
policies and practices of financial management in higher education; 
designed primarily for those who do not have a knowledge of 
accounting but who do have an interest in institutional business 
and financial administration. Deals with principles, policies, 
and organization for fiscal management, the budget, costs, and 
the system of accounts. 
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Many a Good Crusade, by Virginia Crocheron 
Gildersleeve. New York 11, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1954. 434p. $5. 


The life story of a distinguished woman who served for 36 
years as Dean of Barnard College of Columbia University. De- 
scribes her numerous activities, including many outside the uni- 
versity in the international field. One chapter is on the drawing 
up of the Charter of the United Nations at San Francisco in 1945, 
she having been the only woman appointed to the 7-member 
delegation representing the United States. Another chapter is on 
her service as a member of the United States Education Mission 
to Japan in 1946, 


Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools and 
Colleges, by Porter Sargent. 11 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., 1955. 334 p. Cloth, $3.30, paper, $2.20. 


Provides information on 600 junior colleges and 1,100 post- 
secondary professional, vocational, and avocational schools. 
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